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Volume Five 


HIS number of the PLAYGOER AND Society 
ILLUSTRATED marks the commencement 
of the Fifth Volume and the beginning of 

the third year of the magazine’s life. 

We have taken the opportunity of making one 
or two alterations which we feel confident will be 
welcomed by all our present supporters, and 
which we hope will facilitate the ever-widening 
circulation of the periodicai. 

THE PLAYGOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED will 
henceforth be published in the present size. It 
will be noticed that while the dimensions of the 
pages have been reduced, their number has been 
considerably increased. A square binding has 
been adopted, which will have the effect of con- 
siderably strengthening the magazine. 

These alterations will remove any unwieldiness 
and inconvenience in handling that many of our 
readers have experienced, and the difficulty of 
keeping the copies flat for binding purposes has 
been entirely done away with. 
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—A Foreword 


tating the folding or rolling up of the magazine, 
and the consequent spoiling of its appearance. 
In its present size and proportions THe PLay- 
GOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED may be con- 
veniently carried without folding or rolling, and 
the full beauty of the illustrations may be retained. 
Another very important, though technical, 
reason led to our decision to alter the size. It 
was found that many of the photographs, too good 
to reduce to a half-page size, had to be enlarged 
to fill the space of a whole page, thereby sacrific- 
ing sharpness and proper contrast. In cases 
where they would not stand this enlargement it 
has been necessary to include a good deal of 
uninteresting scenery. In the new size we shall 
be able to reproduce the characters and scenes 


in proper proportions and with due regard to 
their relative values. 
It will be noticed on scanning the magazine 


that the tone and handsomeness of production are 
fully maintained, and in hoping for a continuance 





It has been observed that among the hundreds’ of the popularity which THe PLAYGOER AND 
of copies one sees in the hands of purchasers in Sociery ILLusTRATED has enjoyed up to the 
the theatres or in the streets, scarcely a copy was present we are confident that the hope will be 
carried flat, the somewhat awkward size necessi- realised. 
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“MAN AND SUPERMAN” 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 










[Daily Mirror Studios 


Mr. ROBERT LORAINE as. John Tanner 
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‘Man and Superman” 


The Story of the 


NO many things have been said, and so many 
things have been written about Mr. Berna d 

KZ Shaw, that it would be difficult to say any- 
thing new, So much has been said and written 





Phot Daily AMlirror Studios 


also on ‘* Man and Superman ’”’ that the same 
difficulty is experienced as regards the play. To 
suggest that ‘* Man and Superman "’ deserves the 
position of its author’s masterpiece may not be 
new to Mr. Shaw; but the almost frantic ap- 
plause to which the present revival is subjected 
surely warrants” the — reiteration. According 
to generally accepted records, *‘ Man and Super- 
man’? was produced at the Court Theatre in 
May, 1905, since when it has seen’ several 
revivals, which in nearly every case have proved 
successful. 

Fhere is little or nothing in the story. A 
young man who possesses what is commonly called 
‘advanced ideas’’ finds himself surrounded 
by a set of ordinary beings who are abject 





Play, by H.V.M. 


slaves to convention; and the main idea consists 
of an endeavour to show how utterly futile are 
modern ideas and ‘ advanced’ thought when 
brought into practice amid the social conditions 
of our present ‘ civilised ’’ state. 

John Tanner, the advanced young man in ques- 
tion, is regarded by his friends with horror. He 
has written a book in which he promulgates views 
and thoughts so foreign to the modern English 
mind that many of its readers are astounded at 
the author’s audacity in putting such a_ book 
before the public. 

Among those who damn the work without read- 
ing it is an old gentleman, Roebuck Ramsden. 
He forbids John Tanner his house, but finds that 
it is impossible to carry his command into effect, 
inasmuch as he is appointed joint-guardian with 
that same young man over the fortunes ot his 
friend’s daughter, Ann Whitefield. 

Ramsden refuses to act, and Ann is appealed 
to. She must release the one or the other. Ann 
refuses. As will be discovered from the play, she 
had her own private reasons for doing so. 

John Tanner’s views on marriage are very 
fully and definitely expressed as the play goes on, 
but the wily Ann sets her trap for him in spite of 


all. 

No one realises the position of affairs more 
than John Tanner himself. He feels himself being 
gradually drawn into the net, little by little, 
against his will. He is the victim of circum- 
stances over which he, even with his strong 
views, has less control than the simple, unsophis- 
ticated girl, who has nothing to guide her but her 
own natural femininity. 

He runs away from her, but Ann follows. He 
finds himself placed in positions from which he is 
powerless to free himself, and finally, accepting 
the inevitable, beaten in spite of himself, he 
marries her. 

One is almost forced to believe that the play 
was not written for the stage. But the stage was 
used as an outlet for the play, and the play, in 
its turn, does duty as an outlet for the whimsical 
thoughts of one of the cleverest men of the 
century. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw’s plays are actually not 
plays at all, when viewed in the light of modern 
theatrical criticism; but that a Shavian play, 
which is not really a play, should draw playgoers 
in their thousands to see it is a remarkable fact, 
and one almost as Shavian as that the author 
should have written it. 
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The Story of the P lay (continued ) 


That so many people take Mr. Bernard Shaw 
seriously is as astounding to me as it probably 
is to the author himself. If Mr. Bernard Shaw 
does not take himself seriously, what grounds 
have others for doing so? To me he is a bril- 
liant humorist, with an abnormal imagination 
and an almost uncanny faculty for taking ideals 
and placing them side by side with the realisms 
of ordinary life. 

In ‘‘ Man and Superman ”’ it is nothing but 
the brilliant dialogue that attracts. There is no 
real love interest, or, as a matter of fact, no real 
human interest, in all the three acts; while the 
ending of the story becomes obvious before the 
finish of the first act. We know perfectly well 
that John Tanner will marry Ann Whitefield— 
or rather that Ann Whitefield will marry John 
Tanner. We do not need the insight of a 
Straker to tell us that. 

The wonderful power of the author shows itself 
here, for, even with the knowledge of its ultimate 
conclusion, the interest of the audience grows 
keener as the play proceeds. 

While we blame nine out of every ten authors 
who commit the sin of making their characters 
talk irrelevantly, we not only condone the offence 
in ‘‘ Man and Superman,’’ but we encourage the 
author in his wickedness by our vigorous 
applause. 

We want to hear John Tanner’s views—that is, 
Mr. Bernard Shew’s views through John Tanner 
—on every conceivable subject ; and although we 
admit the truth of them and try to imagine what 
an ethereal worid this would be if we adopted 
them in the conduct of our lives, we are distinctly 
relieved to see how impossible they would be to 
follow. 

Throughout the story of John Tanner’s life 
between the first rising and the final fall of ‘the 
curtain we admire the high principles upon which 
he is endeavouring to shape his ends, but we are 
mightily glad when we see this strong-minded 
and exceptionally ‘‘ advanced ’’ young man come 
a terrible cropper before the simple, hypocritical 
devices of an_ inexperienced, feather-brained 
young girl. 

Roebuck Ramsden is a character not drawn 
from a small section of Society. We meet him 
every day; we respect him-for what we consider 
his respectable traits, and until we have such a 
facile pen as that wielded by Mr. G. Bernard 
Shaw to show us how small he really is, we go 
on respecting and admiring him. As John 
Tanner points out, he and his friends are at 
cross-purposes with Nature, but the author is too 


3 


clever to let the purposes predominate over the 
cross-purposes. 

We cannot imagine a Roebuck Ramsden with 
the thoughts of a John Tanner occupying a posi- 
tion of worldly trust. ; 

Octavius, too, is drawn from a common type. 
He has a longing to do the right thing, but his 
outlook is so warped that his conception of the 
right thing is moulded by _ his 
environments. : 

As much may be said of all the characters in 
the play—except John Tanner. They are taken 
from the crowd, put before us exactly as we 
know them, and then roasted alive by new 
thoughts and doctrines, the truth of which we 
cannot gainsay, but which, if we want to live 
happily, we are powerless to adopt. 

There is much to think about in ‘*‘ Man and 
Superman,’’ much to-strive after, and a good 
deal to learn; but he who attempts to model his 
life on the dogmas of John Tanner will suffer a 
disappointment equal only to what we can 
imagine would be suffered by the author should 
he find anyone seriously trying the experiment ! 
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In the Coils of the Boa-constrictor 
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Ann (Miss PAULINE CHASE): ‘' Doesn't it feel nice and soft, Jack ?"’ 
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Violet’s conduct is discussed by her friends 
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Miss Kamsden (Miss AGNES THOMAs): ‘‘ Octavius knows that I would not turn any truly contrite nd repentant 


woman from your doors.”’ 
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Violet Robinson (Miss Doris Ly1Ton) : ‘* Yes, Ann has been very kind ; but then, Ann knew ! "’ 
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Philosophy on a Motor-car 
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Straker (Mk. EDMUND GWENN): ‘*‘ American steam car! Wot! Racin’ us down from London ?’”’ 
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Ann throws the blame on her mother 


77 











Photo. [Daily Mirror Studios 
Tanner: ‘* Ha! I might have known it. The mother! Always the mother! ”’ 
Ann: ‘It was that dreadful book of yours.”’ 
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Malone and his wife exchange confidences 








Tanner: ‘* Mrs. Whitefield objects. 
I am sure she objects. Doesn't she, 


Ramsden ?"’ 


Ramsden: ‘‘I shouid think it very 
likely indeed.”’ 


Violet : ‘* You can be as romantic as 
you please about love, Hector, but 
you mustn’t be romantic about 
money.”’ 


Hector (Mr. Guy STANDING): 


‘That's very English !’' 
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Tanner learns from Straker that Ann is angling 
for him as a husband 














Phot (Daily Murror Studtos 
Straker ; ** lm not playin’ no fool ; why, it's as plain as the nose on your face.”’ 
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Tanner resolves to fly to a Mahometan country 
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Tanner: ‘‘ That record to Biskra.”’ Strakcr: ** Yes?’’ Tanner: ‘' Break it! "’ 
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Miss Pauline Chase as 
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Scenes in the Hotel Grounds at Granada 


Strakcr : ** Yes, miss, | took 
it to the hotel and 
sent it up, expect 
ing to see young 
Mr. Malone; then 
out walks this 
vent! "’ 





‘ sites |Dartly Mirvor Studios 
Hector Malone : ‘* You stole a march on this lady."’ 
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Octavius accepts his fate, 
and John Tanner prophesies 
his own marriage 


* Poetic to the last! Good-bye, dear."’ 


Tanner: ‘‘ 1 quite expect to get married in 


the course of the afternoon."' 
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The “ Life Force” enchants John Tanner ) 








[Datly Mirror Studios 
Ann: “You dont tove me."’ 
Tanner: “I's talse I love you.’ 
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Mr. Robert Loraine—Actor and Producer 


T was the smoking-room of a country gentle- 
man. The polished oak floer with its warm 
rugs, the low leather chairs made for comfort 
rather than show, the good old engravings on 
the walls, the rifle in the corner, the hunting crop 
flung carelessly down, all indicated the sports- 


man. The stage is the last profession you would 
associate with the owner, yet it is the ‘‘ den ”’ of 
Robert Loraine, one of the brainiest of our 


younger school of actors. 

A typical Englishman, tall, clean-made, with 
a fresh complexion and clear eye, Mr. Loraine 
gives you the impression of a man who spends 
much his time in the open, indeed, he 
does. In his opinion, if an artiste desires to give 
the public of his best mentally, he must be at 
his best physically. 

‘* | suppose you know,’’ he remarked during a 
recent chat, ‘* that acting is in my blood, for both 
my parents were connected with the profession. 
They did not assist me, however, as when only 
fifteen I ran away to Liverpool. There I joined 
the stock company at a local theatre. It was real 
hard work, as we usually did six different plays 
in a week, with two performances nightly. The 
proprietor catered for popular audiences, and the 
prices could hardly be called prohibitive, as they 
ranged from a penny to threepence, the latter 
sum securing a private box. 

‘*T look back with awe to these days, when 
[ remember my rough attempts at making-up. 
lhe third week I had to appear as an old, hoary- 
headed man in the first piece and a sallow, satur- 
nine villain in the second. Just imagine, my 
entire make-up consisted of a white wig and 
beard in one case and a black moustache in the 
other. Yes, 1 have studied and learnt a lot since 
then. 

‘* For instance, it took me weeks to perfect my 
make-up as the Chinaman, Ah Ching, in ‘ A 
Tragedy at Tientsin,’ which I produced in New 
York. So complete was the disguise that on the 
opening night Miss Grace George, who was in 
«a box with her husband, turned round and said 
to him, *‘ What’s wrong with Mr. Loraine? Why 
isn’t he playing? Surely he’s not ill?’ ‘ Don’t 
talk like that,’ was the reply; ‘ why he’s on the 
‘Now you're just saying that to satisfy 
me,’ answered Miss George; and it was not 
until I came forward take my call that she 
recognised me. This was one of the greatest 
compliments 1 ever received. But I am wander- 
ine away from my early days. 

\fter the Liverpool apprenticeship I joined 
Greet’s Woodland Plavers and appeared 


of as 


stage.’ 


to 


Ben 


) 
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in a large Shakespearean repertoire all over the 
country, the performances taking place in the 
open air. Then 1 remembered a favourite saying 
of my father’s, that only London counts theatri- 
cally, so determined to put my fortune to the 
test. 

‘** Arriving in town, I was engaged by Mr., now 
Sir, George Alexander, and only left him to go 
to Drury Lane. A part I enjoyed playing im- 
mensecly was Dudley Keppel, the young High- 
land officer, in the old Princess’s production of 
‘One of the Best.’ Shortly after I had a taste 
of the real thing, for when war broke out in 
South Africa I joined the Yeomanry, and saw a 
good deal of fighting under General Hunter and 
Major Baden-Powell. Then followed my first 
appearance on the American stage. It was in 
1901, at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, 
as Ralph Percy in ‘To Have and to Hold.’ 
Although a failure, it started my theatrical con- 
nection with our cousins across the Atlantic, 
which culminated in my producing at the Hudson 
Theatre, in 1905, the play I am now appearing 
in—viz., Mr. G. Bernard Shaw’s brilliant ‘ Man 
and Superman.’ Needless to say it proved an 
instantaneous success, and for the next two years 
I toured it all over the Eastern States, where 
every city endorsed the verdict pronounced by 
New York. What led me to choose ‘ Man and 
Superman’ for my first managerial venture? 
Well, as a matter of fact, one day in New York 
I commenced reading the book. So struck was 
I with the sparkling dialogue, deep human in- 
terest and strong dramatic situations, that I 
immediately sailed for England, where arrange- 
ments were soon completed. The - striking 
feature of Bernard Shaw’s work? Truth! With 
all its wit, audacity and vivacitv, it has no 
characteristic so striking as truth.’’ 

I have purposely avoided touching upon Mr. 
Loraine’s career as an aviator, and the magnifi- 
cent work he has done to forward the develop- 
ment of flying in this country. Lest, however, my 
readers should imagine that his labours at the 
Criterion may interfere with his flying, let me 
assure them Mr. Loraine is sending to Paris 
shortly for his latest machine, a 70 h.p. Nieuport, 
on which he hopes to make some important flights 
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RRESPECTIVE of curtain-raisers and small 
[ens plays, no less than fourteen new 

productions made their appearance during 
September. 

Lack of space will not permit a notice of all of 
these to appear in this issue, but they will be 
dealt with in due course. During the month a 


company of burlesque artists, self-named ‘‘ The 
appeared at the Kingsway with small 
They came; they went away, true to 
their name, a company of sorries. 

A very clever company of French players pro- 
duced ‘‘ Le Marriage de Mlle Beulemans ”’ 
Globe on September 


Sorries,’’ 
success. 


at the 
16th. The theatre was 
wanted for a musical comedy, but I believe there 
is a likelihood of seeing the company again in 
town very shortly. 

Below will be found notices of some 
other plays produced in September. 


of the 


“*The Great Name.” Adapted by Charles 
Hawtrey from the German of Victor 
Leon and Leo Feld 

Prince of Wales Theatre— September 7th, 1911 
OU must imagine Mr. Charles Hawtrey as a 
composer of musical comedy, wealthy, un- 

businesslike, and heartily sick of hearing his own 

waltz on the barrel-organs. 

At the height of his—or rather John Har- 
court’s—success, he discovers an old friend, 
Robert Brand, the writer of a symphony as yet 
unplayed. Brand an artist. He hates the 
trashy airs of musical comedy; they are not 
music, as he conceives it. Brand and his family 
are poor—almost destitute; but he will not bend 
to the popular taste. 

Now, Harcourt’s ambitions lead him towards 
a reputation as a composer of classical music, 
and he, too, has written a symphony, which he 
is anxious to have played by the Imperial 
Orchestra. 
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Here lies his opportunity to assist his friend. 
He reluctantly agrees to allow his name_ to 
appear as the composer of his old friend’s work, 
setting aside his own efforts. It is played by the 
orchestra, and an instant success is achieved. 
The cries for the composer are responded to; 
Harcourt admits his deceit to the audience, and 
his demand for the recognition of his friend is 
received with thunderous applause. 

The attempts of a Jewish publisher to benefit 
himself out of Harcourt’s work lends an amus- 
ing note to the play, while the knowledge that 
Brand’s wife is an old sweetheart of Harcourt’s 
adds a strong note of human interest. 

Mr. Arthur Playfair gave a capital perform- 
ance as the Jewish publisher. Miss Lydia Bil- 
brooke, as the companion to Mrs. Harcourt— 
John Harcourt’s mother, Miss Enid Leslie, as 
Senta, Brand’s daughter, and Miss Mary Rorke, 
as Mrs. Harcourt, did well. 

Although Mr. Hawtrey is not at his best, he 
has given the play a good mounting, and it is 
well worth a visit. 


é a 


‘*The Ogre.” By Henry Arthur Jones 
St. James’s Theatre —September 11th, 1911 
ICHOLAS FAWSITT, having fallen upon 
comparatively hard times (i.e., to an income 
of a paltry thousand or so a year), decides to let 
his house in Portman Square and retire to the 
Moat House at Paunder’s Green, 

A country life does not appeal to his second 
wife nor to his children, but he resolves to take 
the step nevertheless. 

Mrs. Fawsitt, not satisfied with objecting, does 
everything in her power to make his life uncom- 
fortable at Paunder’s Green. She poses as a 
martyr, half-starved, miserable, and unhappy. 
She refuses to fall in with the present state of 
affairs, quarrels with the servants, and protests 
against every suggestion her husand makes, 
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Fawsitt sees through all this, and goes his 
own way. ‘Trouble over the hanging of a picture 
brings things to a climax, and she threatens to 
leave him. Annoyed because he remains unre- 
lentless she goes—not with her supposed lover, 
but to the house of a friend. 

Two days later Fawsitt has got things a bit 
ship-shape at Paunder’s Green, and Mrs. Fawsitt 
returns, expecting her husband to capitulate. 
But he is as obdurate as ever. In the place of 
the picture he has nailed a pair of trousers on 
the wall, and refuses to move them without his 
wife’s complete submission to his will. At this, 
she resolves to leave him again, but he reads her 
a letter from her supposed lover in which her plot 
to deceive him is laid bare, and Dorinda Fawsitt, 
realising the weakness of her position, falls 
sobbing to the table and asks forgiveness. 

The rebellious attitude of his family also col- 
lapses, and he is left master of his own home 
and head of a happy family. 

If one can get away from the belief that no 
woman would act so unreasonably as Dorinda 
under such unfortunate circumstances, there is a 
good deal of amusement to be got out of the 
play and a good deal of food for the reflection of 
modern wives. 

Sir George Alexander is happy in the part of 
Nicholas Fawsitt, and plays it with a subtlety 
that is worth watching closely. As the wife, 
Miss Kate Cutler is fitted with a capital part; 
and other characters are cared for by Misses 
Gladys Cooper, Dorothy Fane, and Maidée Hope, 
and Messrs. A. E. Matthews, C. M. Hallard, E. 
Vivian Reynolds, Owen Nares, and T. N. 
Weguelin. 


** The Hope.” 
Hamilton 


By Cecil Raleigh and Henry 


Drury Lane Theatre—September 14th, 1911 


I is customary to declare that the autumn 
drama each year is the most stupendous pro- 
duction ever seen on the Drury Lane stage. 
1 beg to differ as regards ‘‘ The Hope.’ 
is fine 


- 
magnificent if you like—but it cannot hold 
a candle to some of the famous dramas seen at 
that historic house in the past. There’s some- 
thing missing! It isn’t the hero, the heroine, 
the villain, the adventuress, the comic man, or 
the old servant—but there is something lacking. 
1 think it must be in the mounting. 

Drury Lane has set its own standard, and this 
year it falls short. In plot, the drama differs 
little from its predecessors, but as nobody cares 
two straws about that, what matters? 





There are sixteen scenes in the four acts, and 
the names are printed on the programme in vary- 
ing sizes of type, to denote their importance. 
The Earthquake scene tops the lot, but it is 
nothing to what we have been accustomed to. 
The Derby racecourse is exciting to a degree, but 
the rattle of the machinery destroys the illusion. 
The other scenes are handsome, but nothing very 
special. 

Mr. Cyril Keightley played the hero, and Mr. 
Lyston Lyle the villain. I preferred him to the 
hero. Miss Evelyn D’Alroy was sweet as the 
heroine, Miss Fanny Brough was a popular Mrs. 
Bendemeer, and Miss Kate Rorke a dignified 
Countess of Norchester. Mr. Frederick Ross 
played Michael Whitburn, and Mr. Charles Rock 
Benjamin Netherby, both with distinction, while 
the other parts were well cared for. 


**Married by Degrees.” By A. P. Sinnett. 


Royal Court Theatre—September loth, 1911 


NE of those weird little plays in which a 

psychological problem is interwoven with a 
series of very ordinary and practical circum- 
stances. 

A young lady is possessed by two personalities. 
When one of them takes charge of her she forgets 
completely her existence when under the influence 
of the other. In her different states she is known 
as Lucy and Leonora. What Lucy does is un- 
known to Leonora and vice versa. 

When she is one personality she becomes en- 
gaged, but when she changes she repulses the 
young man, to his utter astonishment. This is 
only one out of many instances where the confu- 
sion leads to humorous situations. 

A certain professor studies the case, and finally 
decides that she is susceptible to hypnotic in- 
fluence. He hypnotises her, and she sees herself 
in her other personality. A cross-influence unex- 
pectedly exerted over her by a wicked Count has 
the effect of combining the two personalities, 
with the result that she emerges one of the 
sweetest and highest-souled girls in the world ! 

There is plenty of fun in ‘‘ Married by De- 
grees,’’ and the problem is really not very difficult 
to follow. Anyhow, the large public the play 
draws to the Court appear to find it vastly 
entertaining. 

The principal parts are played by Miss Maud 
Hoffman, Mrs. Russ Whytal, Mr. Kenneth 


Douglas, Mr. J. D. Beveridge, and Mr. Rudge 
Harding. There is little to complain of anywhere. 
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“Rip Van Winkle.” 


By AUSTIN STRONG. 
The Playhouse, 21st September, 1911. 
AD there been a little more relief or a more 
robust humour in Austin Strong’s version of 
‘* Rip Van Winkle,’’ it would have been one of 
the greatest successes of the season. 

We _ followed 
Rip, on his return 
from prison, up to 
the forests and wil- 
dernesses of the 
Strange Mountains, 
there to see him 
condemned by the 
uncanny — inhabi- 
tants to a sleep of 
fifty years. We 
next saw him 
awake from his 
slumbers beneath 
tne roots of an old 
oak tree and re- 
turn to the village 
in the Kaatskill 
Mountains, __ there 
to find, amid the 
fresh faces of the 
villages the sweet- 
heart of his 
younger days, 
grown old with 
waiting and grey 
with sorrow. 

But we didn’t 
see enough of Rip 
before he went 
away into the 
mountains. We 
could have done 
with a lot more of 
that beautifully 
human Rip, the 
favourite of the 
village, in spite of 
his wild, drunken 
life. And we 
should have preferred an ending less sad than 
it was. If we had left the theatre with a feeling 
of gladness rather than pity, we should have been 
better pleased. 

So much for the play. : 

As for the acting, I can only say that Mr. 
Cyril Maude gave one of the most interesting and 
consistent studies I have ever seen on the stage. 
Apart from the story, Rip van Winkle is worth 
seeing for himself alone. Nothing could be more 
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Mr. Cyril Maude and Miss Margery Maude. 
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fascinating than to watch Rip’s awakening. 
There wasn’t a movement that was out of tune, 
not a glance that was unnecessary, not an action 
that could not have been associated with a feeble 
old man whose joints were stiff with age and 
whose muscles were cramped for want of use. 
It was great ! 

Miss Margery Maude played her part with 
peculiar sweetness. 
She is a charming 
little actress, 
dainty, earnest, 
and unaffected. 
Miss Winifred 
Emery had only a 
small part, but a 
telling one. She 
gave a_ touching 
rendering of an old 
lady in whose soul 
the bitterness of 
time was power- 
less to destroy the 
sweetness, and 
many eyes were 
moist while she 
was on the stage. 

As a_ spectacle, 
**Rip van Winkle ”’ 
need ‘‘take its 
hat off’’ to no- 
thing. How Mr. 
Maude got such 
effects and such 
an exquisite setting 
is a source of won- 
derment to-me. It 
was a_ beautiful 
production, a feast 
of delicate colour- 
ing; an_ artistic 
triumph. 

The _ beautiful 
setting of the play 
seemed to. -bubble 
over into the pros- 
cenium. 

The pillars at the 
side of the stage were transformed into fine old 
trees, the foliage of which stretched away up to 
the ceiling of the theatre, while the orchestra rail 
took the guise of a rustic fence. The regular 
curtain gave place to a new one, painted to 
represent an enticing forest, and the ‘general 
effect was to carry the mind away from the busy 
Northumberland Avenue and the _ taxi-covered 
Embankment to the land of enchantment, of sing- 
ing birds, gnomes and fairies. 


(Daily Mirror Studios 
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The Drama in Paris 


** Playgoer” Offices: 56 Kue de l’Université, Paris 


URING the past few weeks playgoers in 
Paris have been busily occupied with new 
pieces, Revivals and Débuts. 

**Monsieur Pickwick.” Comedy-Burlesque 
in 5 Acts. By Georges Duval and 
Robert Charvay. 

Produced at the Théftre de l’Athénée 

M. Duval is well known as a translator of 
Shakespeare, and M. Charvay is a fairly good 
English scholar, but they give Pickwick as seen 
through French eyes and Pickwick adapted to 
French taste. But there still remains something 
of the original fun and frolic of Dickens. 

The opening scene is at Pickwick’s lodgings 
in Goswell Street. Mrs. Bardell, whom the 
Krench call Miss (pronounced Mees), is presented 
to us as a good-looking, comely young woman 
of about twenty-five, and quite unlike the middle- 
aged, artful widow and lodging-house keeper 
depicted by Dickens. 

The second act is at the Bull Inn, Rochester, 


where we are introduced to Sam Weller. The 
third act is at Mr. Wardle’s Manor House on 
Christmas Eve. The fourth act is the Trial 


scene, and the least said of it the better, so far 
as being Dickensonian. The last act is in the 
Fleet Prison. 

Dr. Deval, the director, has mounted the piece 
remarkably well. There is some catchy English- 
style music by M. Heintz, and M. A. Broulet has 
arranged some dances which contribute to the 
success of the play. M. Gorby, as Pickwick, 
looked the part and played it very well. M. 
Saint-Ober, as Sam Weller, worked hard and did 
his best, and his best is good. M. Victor Henry 
was excellent as Jingle, and M. Ray-Marot was 
remarkably good as Buzfuz, and is much to be 
commended. Mile Jeanne Loury, as Mrs. 
Bardell, received quite an ovation, and deserved 
it, for if she was not Dickens’s Mrs. Bardell, she 
certainly made the most of her réle, and much 
of the success depended on her clever acting. 


**Le Vagabond.” In3 Acts. Translated and 
adapted from the German by Messrs. 
Schroder and Berteyle 

Produced at the ThéAtre Antoine 

Henri Sinner Sergeant-Major in the 

Austrian Army. He loves his profession, is 

punctual in his duties, and esteemed by officers 

and men. He has married a young woman of 
respectable family, and they are a loving, happy 
couple. A recruit is brought to him in the 

Orderly-room who is a vagabond, drunkard and 
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gaol-bird. The vagabond, Pierre, and the Ser- 
geant recognise each other. Sinner was an 
abandoned child, and in his boyhood grew up a 
waif and stray. When he was sixteen, starving 
and homeless, he and Pierre murdered and robbed 
a man. The crime was never punished. Henri 
Sinner entered the army and amended his crime 
by exemplary conduct, and redeemed his charac- 
ter. Pierre went on his way from bad to worse. 

Sinner decides to keep him as Orderly; but the 
vagabond uses his position to commit all kinds 
of breaches of discipline and disorder. He hangs 
over the head of Sinner the terrible secret, and 
Sinner is bound to keep silent and pass over 
the punishable acts of Pierre, and even to be 
blackmailed by him. The vagabond, in a too 
realistic scene, attempts to outrage Sinner’s wife 
and the servant girl, who enters just as the low 
scoundrel Pierre has the young wife in his foul 
embrace. This is too much for the Sergeant- 
Major, and, in spite of the threats of Pierre ‘* to 
split,’’ orders him to barracks. Sinner knows 
that the truth will be revealed, and, in anguish 
and despair, tells his wife of the crime of his 
youth. She, who is so proud of her respecta- 
bility, instead of proving her love and devotion, 
repulses him and leaves him. He tells his story 
to his comrades, and they turn from him with 
disgust and contempt. After ten years of honest, 
hardworking attention to duty, and when he 
believed he had retrieved the past, his wife and 
friends desert him. Pierre enters and incites him 
to return to the old vagabond life, but the wife 
comes back and throws herself into his arms. 
She tells him she understands his struggle to 
retrieve the past, and pardons him. But she 
advises him to expiate his crime, and when he 
has paid his debt to society, even by a long 
sentence of imprisonment, she will be faithful to 
him and receive him again with love and devo- 
tion. The vagabond has accused him, and he 
could deny the crime, yet when the orderly 
comes to say he is wanted by the Captain, he 
goes out to his duty and pleads guilty to the 
murder. 

The play was splendidly acted. M. Dorival, 
as the vagabond, Pierre, played the repulsive part 
with skill. M. Saillard, as Sinner, especially in 
the emotional part, was a decided success. Mlle 
Dermoz, as Louise, the wife, and Mile Darge- 
ville, as the maid, showed remarkable talent. 
In fact, all played well, and merited the long 
applause that was given by the critical audience 
at the Press Rehearsal. 
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The 1911-1912 Season 


r HE list of plays already announced by the 
amateur clubs, and given below in order 
of date, gives promise of a more than 
usually interesting season. Complete the sché- 
dule certainly is not; for such organisations as, 
say, the Stock Exchange, Bancroft, Hampstead, 
Dagonet, Nondescripts, Merrymakers, and Lloyds 
operatic and dramatic societies, not to mention 
a host of others, have yet to publish their plans; 
but a cursory glance through-it reveals a praise- 
worthy ambition on the part of the clubs’ execu- 
tives to hold high the banner of amateur acting 
and advance beyond the position—sound enough 
as it was—of being collectively the only real 
Repertory Theatre of the British drama. Such 
plays as ‘‘ Don,’’ ‘‘ Lady Patricia,’’ ‘‘ Smith,”’ 
‘** Priscilla Runs Awav,’’ ‘‘ Old Heidelberg,”’ 
‘* Oliver! Twist,’? ‘‘ The Musketeers,’’ and 
‘* Tdols,’’ to name only a few, suggest a strangely 
pleasant time for the critic, and one may sin- 
cerely wish for all the clubs concerned that the 
performances will be up to the promise. Many of 
the plays are given for more than one night, but 
in every case only the initial representation is 
stated, and where no date is given it means that 
it has not been actually fixed. For any sins of 
omission or commission in the compiling of the 
list indulgence is humbly craved. 

October 4th, t911.—Ingoldsby D.C., ‘* Caste,”’ 
at Camberwell. 

October 7th.—St. Michael’s Choir Boys, ‘‘ The 
Mikado,’’ at Wood Green. 

October oth.—British Empire Shakespeare 
Society, ‘‘ The Winter’s Tale,’’ at the Court 
Theatre. 

October 19th.—St. Peter’s D.S., ‘‘ The New 
Boy,’’ at Brockley. 

October 21st.—Ilford Social Club, ‘‘ The Night 
of the Party,’’ at the Town Hall. 

October 25th.—Georgians D.C., ‘‘ The Second 
in Command,’’ at Dulwich Baths. 

October 26th.—Cowner Street Old Boys, ‘‘ A 
Pair of Spectacles,’’ at Cripplegate. 
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November ist.—Muswell Hill D.C., ‘‘ Our 
Flat,’’ at the Atheneum. 

November 2nd.—Hampstead O.S., ‘‘ Dorothy,”’ 
at Wellington Hall. 

November 2nd.—Anomalies 
Patricia,’’ at West Norwood. 

November 8th.—Ingoldsby D.C., ‘* Beauty and 
the Barge,’’ at Camberwell. 

November gth.—Players’ A.D.C., ‘* Fascinat- 
ing Mr. Vanderveldt;*’ at Cripplegate. 

November 13th.—London O. & D.S., ‘‘ Fas- 
cinating Mr. Vanderveldt,’’- at Cripplegate. 

November 16th.—Garrick A.D.C., ** The Three 
Musketeers,’’ at the Court Theatre. 

November 17th.—Sydenham A.D.S., ‘*' Niobe,”’ 
at Anerley. 

November 18th.—Idlers’ A.D.C., ‘* Niobe,’’ 
Richmond. 

November 18th.—Finchley A.D.S., ‘‘ Idols,”’ 
at Woodside Park. 

November 20th.-—Maidenhead O.S., 
thy,’’ at the Town Hall. 

November 24th.—Crystal Palace Atheneum, 
‘* Cousin Kate,’’ at Anerley. : 

November 29th.—London County Council 
D.C., ‘‘ Strange Adventures of Miss Brown,’’ at 
Cripplegate. 

Edward Terry D.C., ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.’’ 

December 1st.—Stage Club, ‘“‘ Priscilla Runs 
Away,”’ at the Court Theatre. 

December 2nd.—Kit Marlowe 
Mrs. Cummin,’”’ at King’s Hall. 

December 5th.—Wyndham D.C., ‘‘ Smith,’’ at 
the Court Theatre. 

December 8th.—Romany D.C., ‘‘ The Cheerful 
Knave,’’ at the Court Theatre. 

December oth.—Ilford Social Club, 
Hook of Holland,’’ at the Town Hall. 

December t1oth.—Mascots, ‘‘ King 
donia,’’ King’s Theatre. 

December 12th.—Sydenham Hill O.S., ‘* Merrie. 
England,’’ at Crystal Palace Theatre. 

December 13th.—Baltic O.S., ‘‘ La Poupée,’” 
at the Court Theatre. 

(Continued on page 34.) 
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Luxurious WINTER Coats. 

ORE luxurious than ever are the winter 

coats, whether made of fur or only 

trimmed with it. One of the newest 
models is composed of rich satin charmeuse, with 
very wide, long revers and collar in moleskin, 
with sleeves to match, practically a little coatee 
of the fur, which also forms a deep band round 
the foot of the garment. The coat fastens down 
the front with three large fur buttons. It is 
lined with black and white squirrel, and forms a 
very complete protection against the cold. It is 
made in musquash as well as moleskin. A short 
fur coat is very smart in moleskin, in stripes, 
finished with a band of the same fur trimmed 
with silk ornaments, which also appear upon 
the cuffs. Very long fur coats will be worn again 
this winter, but there are also extremely smart 
three-quarter length, some in musquash and 
moleskin, others in musquash and caracul. One 
of the latter is turned back with very long 
graduated revers, handsomely braided, upon grey 
silk. There is a choice this winter between 
collarless fur coats and those on which the revers, 
passing high in the neck at the back, form a 
sufficient collar. Only motor coats have the 
storm collar, which was such a rage a few seasons 
since. Ermine will be largely worn, but more 
for scarves and trimmings than for entire coats. 
A very charming scarf in this beautiful fur is 
arranged in three stripes with tails, and bordered 
with ostrich feather, the inner side with a dainty 
trimming of breloques in crocheted silk. It is 
lined with chiffon, and finished with tassels of 
the same, bordered with the breloques. Some of 
the evening fur coats are long enough to trail 
upon the ground, while others are half or three- 
quarter length. 
Mrixep Furs aAnp Lace. 

Persian lamb is as fashionable as ever, and 
will be seen this winter trimmed with fine black 
Finland fox. A coat of this description costs 
139 guineas. The fox trimming is carried down 
the front, and also some inches to the sides, each 





Figure I. 


(For description see page 34.) 
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A CHAPEAUX 


Xmas Present 


which cannot be forgotten. 


The selection of a suitable present for our 
friends is never easy, and with the approach 
of Christmas, when not one but many presents 
must be purchased, the task becomes one from 
which many women and most men shrink. A F; rench woman in London 
A suitable gift must be one which will last, 


expensive enough to merit appreciation, yet who wi ll create te or you a 
it must come within the limits of the purse. Paris Model , 
Well! here is the ideal present — true Faris odel to suit 


The Playgoer and — ne and 
Society Illustrated. , 


Instruct us to forward it with your compli- . & & AF ,8 
ments for 6 or 12 months. That will 
guarantee remembrance for at least those 


periods, and in a most delightful manner. A visit of inspection 
UNITED KINGDOM a @ uy 


By post, packed in cardboard H ° — - cor dial ly i n vi ted. ° 
or for Six Months, half the above price. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
Twelve Months, by post, packed in cardboard 9 6 
Six Months, by post, packed in cardboard... 4 9 


On receipt of your order with remittance we 
shall at once book your order, and on 
Christmas Day the first number will reach 
your friend or friends, marked with the 
compliments of the sender, and a note to 
the effect that each number for the next 
5 or || months, as the case may be, will also 
be sent on your instructions, or the giver may, 
if he prefer it, have his own card enclosed. 


The Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 
12, Regent Street, London, S.W. 





Twelve Months 








ORDER. 
The Kin. shurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 
12, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


Please send “ The Playgoer and Society Illustrated ” to: 


for a period of ..... 


be sent on Xmas Day of this year. I enclose ....... 
in payment. 


Name.. 


Address 

















Please mention THE PLAYGOER AND SOCIETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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? When you get home weary 


from the hall or theatre 
grateful would you be if you could just drop into the 

nest of this luxurious easy chair. It is genuine 
ilipies and velvet (not a tapestry), and for 
value is one of the most remarkable bargains we ever 


offer. We call it the 


ee ” 
OXFORD” & 
Divan Chair AS 
and the cial pargain 
price is a6. But note 
particularly that oth 
you can pay cash or 


fe 


and the balance mn? v VY" imi 
monthly instalments. "rr ae dn 

i paid to _. po ee 
your = SR ETE ae ae 
payment. It comes 2 Te 
in three colours—blue, red, or green. . 


FILL UP THIS COUPON 


oe cae 
1h ‘ 


HACKNEY 


FURNISHING 
Co., LTD. 
West Bnd Address 
103 & 105a OXFORD ST.,W 





To HACKNEY FURNISHING Co., LTD., 
188 & 103a Oxford St.,W., or Mare St., Hackney, N. 
Gentlemen,—Please send me one of your “Oxford” 
divan saddlebag and velvet chairs at 47/6. l enclose 


fret ment of 4/- and agree to 4/- per mosth 
until the 47/6 la paid. Chair te bevselivered free. 

















The only “GRIP” that “ GRIPS” SECURELY, 
without injury to the Hose, and KEEPS the 
CORSET well DOWN on the HIPS 
All these have Single Double 

Width. clip tops. Ends. Ends. 

if in. Plain Cotton Elastic No. 401 1/-... No. 601 1/- ) 

lt in. Plain Silk » No.279 1/6... No. 382 2/-| per 
if in. Frilled Art Silk ,, No.607 I/-... No. 606 1/6; pair 
1f in. Frilled Best Silk,, No. 68 1/6... No. 40 2/6) 

BY POST, Id. PER PAIR EXTRA, 
If unable to obtain from your Draper, write to— 
3 The MANUFACTORY, Hackney Rd.Works, London, N.E. 














Delicious COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE 
& BLUE 


FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER 








In making, use less quantity, it being so 
much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 











PEATMOOR 


Pure ,Highland 
Malt 


WHISKY 


Guaranteed 12 Years Old 


Wholesale: Hansons, London. 














LD-ESTABLISHED 
ASSOCIATION (under 
distinguished Patronage), conducted 
by Gentlewoman, offers exclusive 


Cash Prices for 
CHIC WARDROBES. 
Bargains in Models, 


Gowns & Costumes 
THIRD SHOP PRICES 


Bankers: LONDON COUNTY & WESTMINSTER 


147A KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
PARK MANSIONS ARCADE. 
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In the Boudoir (continued ) 


of which is finished with a head of the little 
animal. Pony-skin becomes more popular with 
every season. It is, however, rather heavier than 
other furs, but makes a very useful wrap for 
motoring. Lace will be used in conjunction with 
fur. A long coat of caracul kid has a very hand- 
some lace collar, reaching to the waist at the 
back and below it in points in front. It is ex- 
tremely smart. So is a long ermine coat of tail: 
less white skins, some ribbed across, others 
shaded perpendicularly. Here, again, is a very 
deep lace collar falling low at the back and front, 
and also over the sleeves. It is thickly bordered 
the whole way round with ermine tails. The 
price is 195 guineas. Skunk will be very much 
worn for trimmings, collars, and ties, and black 
fox retains the favour with which it has been re- 
garded during the last few seasons. Stoles are 
more voluminous than ever, and muffs even larger 
than they were last year. One stole has twenty- 
four tails, though in itself it is not particularly 
wide nor very protective at the back. Natural 
squirrel is going to be very fashionable indeed, 
not only for coats, but for trimmings and for 
hats. A pretty shape in the latter is the 
‘** sou’wester ’’ in black velvet with a wide fur 
band round the crown and many white feathers 
erect. Some of the small ties are very pretty, 
and as fur is dressed so very softly they can be 
manipulated with ease. One of these is in 
ermine with a bunch of little tails, held apparently 
by a head of the little ermine holding them in 
his mouth. A handsome tie is composed of a 
single ermine passing round the neck with one 
short end, and on the other side two whole skins 
dressed separately and falling below the waist, 
finished with tassels and trimmed with heads. 
THE Latest IN SLEEVES. 

The new sleeves contradict all the charac- 
teristics of their predecessors. They are ex- 
tremely wide at the wrist, though quite tight on 
the shoulders, where they still retain the kimono 
form. It is expected that these wide sleeves will 
lead to the revival of the Pagoda, such as were 
worn in the days of John Leech, when it was 
believed that very wide sleeves made the hands 
look small, and also reduced the apparent size of 
the waist. Even tailor-mades will have the sleeves 
wider at the wrist than at the elbow, and some 
of them will be finished with white lace, an addi- 
tion with which the eclectic cannot fail to find 
fault. 

A BECOMING JACKET. 

The black velvet jacket is to return in favour, 
whether the skirt be in cloth, crépe-de-chine, 
taffetas, or some of those light-weight materials 
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which have been so universally adopted for cold 
weather wear during the last few seasons. The 
black velvet jacket will be little trimmed, but 
the fancy of the modiste or the tailor may employ 
itself upon the collar and revers. Nothing is 


(For description see page 34,) 


more becoming to good complexions than a black 
velvet coat or gown. The new forms of the coat 
have long sleeves and a small collar cut in one 
with the revers. They button straight down the 
front. : 
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In the Boudoir (continued) 


Figure III 
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Figure IV. 





Descriptions of 
our Illustrations. 


Figure I.—Coat and skirt 
in mole cloth, trimmed 
black satin collar and 
buttons, 


Figure I1.—Evening cloak 
of brocaded velvet with 
ermine collar. 


Figure I11].—Overdress of 
chiné silk with pointed 
bodice caught with black 
velvet bows. Skirt and 
front of bodice of fine 
lace, the skirt arranged 
in three flounces. 


Figure IV. -- White satin 
with broad black velvet 
at sides of bodice and 
threaded through tunic, 
ending with jet fringe. 
White silk cord defining 
high waist. 





Society Notes 


ORD HAMILTON OF DALZELL, whose 
resignation as a Lord-in-Waiting came as 

a surprise, is a very eligible parti, and one 
of the few remaining members of the rather large 
band of Scottish bachelors who within the last 
year or so have, one after the other, become 
Benedicks. These latter include Lord Lovat, Lord 
Elphinstone, Captain Stirling of Keir, Sir Keith 
Fraser and Sir Alexander Kay Muir. An obdurate 
one is Sir Victor Mackenzie. Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell, who got the Thistle at the early age of 
thirty-seven, is more of a sportsman than a poli- 
tician, though he holds advanced Liberal views. 
He hunts regularly, is a good shot, and belongs 
to the Turf, the leading sporting club. He is 
wealthy, and owns Dalzell, in the Clyde Valley, 
property that was once the patrimony of the 
Earls of Carnwath. 


Lord Allendale becomes the new Lord in 
Waiting, and is himself succeeded as Captain 
of the Yeomen of the Guard by Lord Craven. 
He is immensely wealthy—his father, as Mr. 
Wentworth Beaumont, was the richest com- 
moner in the country—and through his wife, 
a sister of Lord Londonderry, he is con- 
nected with a number of noble families, a fact 
which makes Lady Allendale’s political parties 
so unusually enjoyable, for with wonderful tact 
she manages to amalgamate both sides and 
achieve the most friendly of social meetings. The 
Beaumonts are a Whig family, and Lord Allen- 
dale is naturally a staunch supporter -of the 
Government. Naturally, too, this unswerving 
devotion to party has not gone unrewarded. His 
father was created a peer, Lord Allendale him- 
self was advanced to the dignity of a Viscount 
at the Coronation, and he has held office since the 
advent of the Liberals to power. 


Some little surprise was expressed at Lord 
Craven being appointed Captain of the Yeomen of 
the Guard, as there is a general idea that he 
belonged to the Unionist Party. He is, how- 
ever, a strong Liberal, though so far he has 
taken little active part in politics. Lately Lord 
Craven has, with Lady Craven, been staying with 
the latter’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Bradley 
Martin, at Balmacaan, Inverness-shire. He will 
have one or two shooting parties at Coombe 
Abbey, near Coventry, a very big house of 
irregular architecture, and then will go again to 
Balmacaan for the covert shooting. | Coombe, 
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where ancient and modern meet very satisfac- 
torily, the part erected by Lord Craven's grand- 
father sixty years ago blending well with the 
cloisters of the ancient abbey and some half- 
timbered Elizabethan buildings, has been owned 
by the family for just three centuries, having 
been purchased by Lord Mayor Craven, a wealthy 
merchant tailor of London, in 1611. 


Lord Durham’s appointment as Lord High 
Steward to the King on the occasion of Their 
Majesties’ visit to India will be popular, the head 
of the wealthy Lambton family being generally 
liked. He is, like so many of his brothers, an 
ardent sportsman and supporter of the Turf, and 
was a friend of King Edward, as he is of His 
present Majesty, who recently honoured him with 
an invite to Balmoral. Lord Durham comes of 
a family imbued with Whig traditions, but he is 
by no means a staunch supporter of the Govern- 
ment. Some years ago he was a Unionist, then 
he turned Liberal again, but is a strong Im- 
perialist. A pleasant, good-looking man, with a 
marked resemblance to his twin brother and heir 
presumptive, Mr. F. Lambton, Lord Durham is a 
most genial host at Lambton Castle, and Exning, 
Newmarket, where the hostess is Lady Anne 
Lambton, his only unmarried sister. He is a 
K.G., having been given the stall vacant by the 
death of the late Lord Leicester. Lord Durham 
has been appointed instead of Lord Chesterfield, 
who, unfortunately, is far from well. 


The Duchess of Sutherland has, in the absence 
of the Duke in Canada, been at Dunrobin, where, 
as usual at this time, she has been busy with her 
many interests. These include the management 
of a central depét to which the homespuns sold at 
the Scottish Industries sale at Stafford House— 
always held in July—are bought of the cottagers, 
and a model dairy. Among the numerous visi- 
tors to Dunrobin lately are Lady Rosabelle St. 
Clair Erskine, her niece, and daughter of Lord 
Rosslyn. With her cousin, Lady Rosemary 
Leveson-Gower, Lady Rosabelle made her début 
this season. She is fair and pretty, and has all 
the smartness of mind and person that might be 
expected of a niece of those clever and handsome 
sisters, the Duchess 6f Sutherland, Lady Angela 
Forbes, and the loveliest of the trio, the late 
Lady Westmorland. 


’ 


Lord and Lady Dunsany, who have been on a 
round of visits, have returned to Dunsany Castle, 
Meath, which will be their headquarters for several 
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months to come’ Dunsany is a grand old place 
near Tara—-famed in Irish song and history, but 
it has been a good deal modernised. The park 
is very beautiful, and not far away is the church 
where Dean Swift preached to his tiny Protestant 
flock. More interesting, perhaps, is the earlier 
history of Dunsany. The ancient stronghold and 
Killeen, another old castle, were occupied by 
members of the powerful family of Plunkett, and 
they robbed right and left. What the Lord of 
Dunsany left the Lord of Killeen took, and vice 
versd. Lords Dunsany and Fingall, the latter 
the owner of Killeen, are Plunketts, and des- 
cendants of the robber owners of these castles. 


Lord Dunsany is a popular peer, keen alike 
about sport, politics, and literature. He has 
written some clever and imaginative books and 
plays, notably one produced lately in London. 
Unlike his uncle, Sir Horace Plunkett, whose 
literary proclivities turn in an industrial and 
economic direction, Lord Dunsany’s run in a more 
idealist one. Lady Dunsany, the youngest 
daughter of Lord and Lady Jersey, is a clever and 
charming woman, who shares her husband’s 
tastes. Bright, lovely, and well-read, with an 
attractive personality, Lady Dunsany makes a 
charming hostess at Dunsany, where during the 
summer there were several house parties for 
cricket. 








Book Notes 


N connection with Mr. Cyril Maude’s produc- 

tion of ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle,’’ Messrs. Greening 
and Co. have published a dainty edition of 
Washington Irving’s ever-popular story, together 
with The Legend of Sleepy Hollow and 
some other interesting matter relating to Mr. 
Maude’s production. This new edition of Wash- 
ington Irving’s Rip Van Winkle is called ‘‘ The 
Playhouse Edition.’’ It contains character por- 
traits of Mr. Maude, Miss Winifred Emery, and 
Miss Marjorie Maude. It is bound in cloth and 
published at the popular price of one shilling. 


Dickens’s Humour. Adapted by C. M. Tucker. 
(Stead’s Publishing House, ts. 6d.) 


N view of the topical interest attaching to the 

forthcoming centenary celebrations of the great 
Victorian novelist, this volume of ‘‘ Plays for 
Amateurs and Home Reading,’’ adapted from 
Martin Chuzslewit, The Old Curiosity Shop, and 
The Pickwick Papers, should be especially wel- 
come. There are full acting directions, and end- 
less notes and references of a most helpful and 
interesting nature. 
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Company For George. By R. S. WaRREN BELL. 
(Greening & Co., Ltd., 1s.) 
HIS story is founded on the author’s three- 
act farcical comedy of the same title, played 
at the Kingsway Theatre in October and Novem- 
ber, 1910, under the management of Miss May 
Palfrey and Miss Lena Ashwell. It is dedicated 
to ‘‘ anyone with a spare bedroom.”’ 








Amateur Theatricals 
(Continued from page 31.) 

Illyrian D.C., ‘‘ Idols,’’ at Cripplegate. 

December 14th.—Anomalies D.C., ‘‘ His House 
in Order,’’ at West Norwood. 

December 14th.—Balham O.S., 
Isle,’? at Balham. 

December  14th.—Vaudeville 
Tyranny of Tears,’’ at King’s Hall. 

December 18th.—London O. & D.S. 
Ida,’’ at Cripplegate. 

Edward Terry D.C., ‘‘ The Naked Truth.’’ 

Pharse D.C., ‘* Lady Huntworth’s Experi- 
ment,’’ at Forest Hill. 

Forest Hill O.S., ‘‘ The Mikado,’’ 

Martin Harvey D.C., 
the Court Theatre. 

January 1oth, 1912.—Georgian D.C., 
and the Barge,’’ at Dulwich. 

January 17th.—Croydon O.S., 
at Norwood. 

January 18th.—Thames Valley O.S., 
England,’’ at Surbiton. 

January 31st. — Blackheath O.S., 
Jones,’’ at Concert Hall. 

February 3rd.—Kit Marlowe D.C., 
Hall,’’ at King’s Hall. 

February 6th.—Wyndham D.C., ‘* Lady Hunt- 
worth’s Experiment,’’ at the Court Theatre. 

February goth.—Garrick A.D.C., ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist,’’ at the Court Theatre. 

February 1oth.—Finchley A.D.C., 
of Killiecrankie,’’ at Woodside Hall. 

February 27th.—Wyndham D.C., ‘‘ At Bay ”’ 
and ‘‘ Lady Frederick,’’ at the Court Theatre. 

February 28th.—Illyrian D.C., ‘* Priscilla Runs 
Away,’’ at Cripplegate. 


‘* The Emerald 





D.C., ‘‘ The 


, ‘* Princess 


at Norwood. 
‘Old Heidelberg,’’ at 


** Beauty 
‘** Tannhauser,”’ 
** Merrie 

“Tom 


** Liberty 


‘“*The Duke 


March 23rd.—Ilford Social Club, ‘‘ Merrie 
England,’’ at the Town Hall. 
March 27th.—L.C.C. D.C., ‘‘ Morals’ of 


” 


Marcus,”’ at Cripplegate. 

Sydenham Hill O.S., ‘‘ La Cigale,’’ at Crystal 
Palace Theatre. 

Kit Marlowe D.C., 
King’s Hall. 

April 11th.—Utopian O.S., 
Isle,’’ at Blackheath. 


‘*The Naked Truth,’ at 


‘““The Emerald 





PUZZLE-ADS 


UNIQUE ADVERTISEMENT COMPETITION.—No Entry Fee 
THE COMPETITION—We have taken twelve small pieces haphazard from the Advertise- 


ment pages in this number. These Puzzle pieces are illustrated on this page, and all our readers 
require to do is to discover from which advertisements the pieces have been taken and write the 
name of the Advertiser on the line provided under each piece for that purpose. 


Stre Less 
laces. eet of 
fflerent ~ 


DANDY” § 


WORN BY 
1E LEADING 
sTRESSES 





Name of Competitor 


Address 


THE CONDITIONS 
There will be no Entry Fee. 
Each set of solutions must be accompanied by a receipted account showing that the competitor has purchased goods from one 
of the advertisers in this issue between 15th October and 5th November—the commencing and closing dates of this competition. 
The article or articles purchased may be of any value, and they do not require to be the specific goods advertised, but 
they must be purchased within the specified period from an advertiser in this issue. 
Solutions must be filled in on the lines provided under the Puzzle pieces for the purpose. Only one solution may be 
written on any one line. Competitors desirous of sending in alternative solutions may do so, but a printed page must 
be used for each set, and a receipted account from an Advertiser must accompany each set. 
The Competitor's nam: and address must be filled in in the space provided for that purpose. 
The decision of the Advertisement Manager must be accepted as final, and in the event of a tie the prizes will be awarded 
to those whose solutions are first opened. 
Solutions must be posted by the closing date of the Competition to PUZZLE-ADS, 
clo “The Playgoer & Society Illustrated,” 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


THE PRIZES.—The THREE successful Competitors will each receive FREE Tickets for TWO Orchestral Stalls 
at any Theatre in the United Kingdom, to be designated by the winner (but not to exceed in value £1 1+.). 


Results will be published in our next number, dated 15th November. The Competition will be continued each month until further notice. 
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The Pick of the New Millinery. 


Some ideas that should make the choice of Winter Millinery easy. 
The Witch's Crown. 


A Vogue for Green. 


Style from the Stage. 


For the moment hats of enormous proportions have 
to give way to those that are not only smaller but 
infinitely smarter for everyday wear. The truth of 
this assertion is demonstrated by the model hats that 
come direct from Paris day by day to adorn the show 
cases in Harrods’ Millinery Department. The popular 
shape that is likely to rule as first in favour during 
the early days of Autumn shows a novel peaked crown 
such as might be worn by the Witches in ‘*‘ Macbeth.” 
This makes its appearance with or without a brim 
and has the merit of suiting all types of faces. 


The New Picture Type of Hat. 


A charming example to be found at Harrods shows 
this new crown combined with the latest type of pic- 
ture millinery. This is a hat of black silk velvet that 
has a large, beautifully shaped brim on which is laid 
flounces of white net wired at the hem. Arranged in 
a wreath at the base of the crown is a clever trimming 
of ermine heads and tails in trellis style; the only 
other adornment being two big white ospreys that are 
set on either side of the crown toward the back. 
These are arranged in such a manner that they slope 
at exactly the same angle as the peaked crown, the 
height of which the ospreys tend to emphasise rather 
than diminish. Another “ witch hat ’’ is of black 
velvet trimmed at one side with big bows of reversi- 
ble blue and black Terry silk, while on the other side 
one notices imitation buttonholes and tiny buttons 
that, starting at the point of the conical crown, run 
sheer down the hat to the edge of the brim. This 
model is priced at 34 guineas. 


Some Parisian types of Millinery that suit 
English Wearers. 


White hats are having a wonderful vogue this 
Autumn. ‘The most becoming ones are made of the 
new plush, which shows a soft ivory tint vastly more 
becoming than dead white. A Parisian model at 
Harrods is fashioned of this plush with a sugar-loaf 
crown and a brim that is. upturned behind, and tilts 
downward in front, throwing a becoming shadow over 
the eyes. This hat is trimmed with a feathery wreath 
of grey marabout and a handsome plume set “ en 
aigrette ’’ at one side, 


Swathings of Feathers. 


Another variety of the same kind of hat is typical 
of millinery of the moment; this is of black velvet, 


Buttons as an adjunct. 


made with a sugar-loaf crown and a mushroom brim, 
the crown being completely smothered in a swirl of 
pale-coloured ostrich feathers, which terminate in a 
high aigrette effect on: one side. All these models 
can be copied exactly at Harrods at prices that should 
suit all buyers. 


Green to the Fore. 


After black and white, green is the most popular 
colour in millinery. A green felt picture hat at Harrods 
that costs £3 7s. 6d. is made with a round black 
crown and a pretty upturned brim, simply trimmed 
with a large green bird of exactly the same shade of 
green, set a little to one side. This is quite one of 
the most becoming models, and particularly adapted 
to the English type of beauty. 


Rose Colour and Mole for Motor Millinery. 


A new combination of mole colour over bright rose 
is a novelty for Motor bonnets. A lovely model at 
Harrods that costs 59/6 shows a brim made of folds 
of rose colour and mole silk velvet, while over the 
crown is draped first a rose and then a mole chiffon 
veil that gives an indescribably lovely effect. Another 
new model motor bonnet is shaped like a Dutch Cap, 
the front of the crown being formed of flaps of palest 
blue cloth which are buttonholed round the edges 
with coarse fawn-coloured floss silk. Over this bonnet 
is thrown a pale blue ninon veil, the hem and sides 
of which have a hand-worked design of the fawn silk. 
This bonnet, which can be copied in all colours or 
made in pure white, costs 24 guineas. 


Sports Hats of all Sorts. 


At Harrods are to be found the greatest variety of 
those smart little sports hats which this Season are 
being so universally adopted for Town as well as for 
Country wear. These start from 7/11 each; a very 
pretty model at this price is a hat made in various 
soft-coloured tweeds, lined with mauve, emerald, or 
brown, which has an upturned brim behind, and in 
front a pheasant mount and quills which are set a 
little to the left of the upturned brim. Beautiful 
pliable hats and motor bonnets made in coloured 
leather and suédes that are dyed all shades from 
cherry colour to purple, green, and soft tones of saxe 
blue, are also to be found here at more reasonable 
prices than at any other centre in Town. 
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A Charming-Illustration representing the new Hat, Muff, and Necklet 
Sets (Model T 1), made of a mixture of Flame-coloured Chiffon Velvet 
and Moleskin. The quaint Dutch Bonnet is ornamented with a 
cluster of Watteau roses, and a similar nosegay adorns the necklet and 
muff. The Set complete costs 11 gs. 

The: large Black Velvet Hat (Model T 2) is trimmed with a big 
white bow of Faille Silk, edged with fringe after the new mode, 
and costs 3 gs. 

Model T 3 shows one of the New Picture Hats of Black Velvet, adorned 
with a single lovely Lancer feather, and is priced at 11 gs. 

Model T 4 is one of the Newest Shapes of this Season—a Black Sugar- 


loaf Hat, trimmed with a magnificent pink osprey and a black bow. 
This costs 7% gs. 


ae / 


DETAILS OF HARRODS’ ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Musquash Matinee Cap (Model T 5) is one of Paris’ latest crazes. 
Under the fur is set a frill of silk, which in turn is lined with a lace 
cap that's vastly becoming. This is priced at 34 gs. 

For everyday wear nothing could be smarter than the pretty little 

odel T 6 made of Black Velour with a high crown. This is simply 
trimmed with a beautifully coloured humming bird, and a cord round 
the crown, and costs 39/6, 


Model T 7 is one of the new popular Paris creations, and shows a h'gh 
Toque, swathed in Mustard-coloured Moire, with velvet edges of deep 
brown. This novel trimming terminates in a big “‘ fiv-away "’ bow on the 
top of the crown, which is set toward the back, This hat costs 3} gs 

All these Model Hats can be copied in various materials, and in prices 
to suit all buyers, and can be freely inspected in the Millinery Salons. 
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Of Interest to Visitors 


\ sparkling mineral water, of really good quality, 


ee 


s in demand. Cambrunnen * is not a medicinal 
water, but a pure natural one, bottled at the springs 
in the ** Taunus,” near Homburg. It is sold by the 
Dry Wine Co., 104, Great Portland Street, or can 
le had at all the best clubs and restaurants by asking 
for it. Its antacid properties counteract the acidity, 

o it can be taken with wine or spirits. When you 

re ordering: mineral water, trv ** Cambrunnen.” It 


Will surprise vou if vou haven't tried it before. 


When one sits through a good play one naturally 
desires to recall the memory in later days. The best 
and most satisfactory way of doing this is to secure 
a good souvenir containing a well-written and pro- 
fusely-lustrated story of the play, the characters, and 
the actors. But be quite sure you obtain the best, 
and that can only be done by procuring Tne Ptay- 
GOER AND Society ILLUSTRATED souvenirs. During 
the last two years most of the great London suc- 
cesses have been described in that publication, and 
before purchasing any other, consult THe PLAayGoErR 
AND SOCIETY ILLUSTRATED list of back numbers. 





Established 1817 Pel. 2450 Mayfair 


Rest t and 
W. BEADELL, Canteens 
Fable d’'Hote Luncheon, 1/6. Table d’Hote Dinner, 2/6, 


or a la Carte at moderate prices. 
AFTERNOON TEAS. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Ginger Cakes, 1/- per doz. 
Beadell’s Celebrated Long Life Candy, 1/. and 2/6 per box. 


8 VERE ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


(Next door to Marshall & Snelgrove.) 


The Library in any home is 
incomplete unless it includes 


The Playgoer & Society 
Illustrated 


VOLS. I. II. HI. & IV. 
ARE ALREADY ON SALE. 


VOL. V. COMMENCES WITH THIS NUMBER 
The Kingshurst Publishing Co., Ltd., 


12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 








Puzzle-Ads Competition 
Results 


No. 25..-SIXTH COMPETITION 


The following are the three Prize-winners ; 


R. W. BARNETT, 
Bilton Hall, 
Rugby 


MISS PHYLLIS HAMMOND, 
179 Tulse Hill, 
S.W. 


GEORGE H. HETTEY, 
Beaufort House, 
Church Road, 
Upper Norwood, $.E. 








The Playgoer & Society 
Illustrated 


Vol. V. October-November, 1911 No. 25 


NOTICE 


All communications must be addressed to the Editor, 
Manager, or Advertisement AMlanager at 12 Regent Street, 
London, S.W., according to the department to which they 
respectively relate lelephone 9457 Gerrard. 

“The Playgoer and Society Illustrated" can be ob 
tained from the principal newsagents, and at all railway 
bookstalls, or will be sent direct from the office on the 
following terms: 





Unirep KinGcpom. s. d, 
Twetve Montus .. eS 6 oprepaid 
By post, packed in cardboard 9 o 


or tor Six Montus, half the above price. 
Single copies 6d., by post gd. 


FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Twetve Montus, by post, packed incardboard 9 ¢ 
Six Montus, by post, packed in cardboard ... 4 9 - 
Single copies 6d., by post 9}d 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to 
the Kingshurst Publishing Company, Ltd., and crossed 
* Lloyds Bank, Law Courts Branch.” 

In case of difficulty in obtaining a copy of “* The Play 
goer and Society Illustrated’”’ please communicate with 
the Publishers at the above address. Postage will be 
refunded. 


THE KINGSHURST PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
12 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


PARIS: 56 Rue de I’ Université. 











Please mention THE PIAYGOER AND SoclETY when communicating with advertisers. 
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